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MOUTH,  THROAT  AND  TISSUE 

Antiseptic  Cleanser 

Dioxogen  is  more  extensively  used  than  any  other 
antiseptic  because : — 

It  is  a powerful  germ  destroyer. 

It  is  harmless — a child  can  use  it. 

It  bubbles  whenever  it  touches  germ  products  and  the  materials  in 
which  germs  thrive.  This  bubbling  is  a visible,  tangible  signal  that  it 
has  found  germ  poisons  and  unhealthy  conditions. 

It  disintects  the  germ  poisons,  the  bodies  ot  the  germs  that  it  has 
killed,  and  the  unwholesome  materials  in  which  the  germs  thrive. 

In  addition  to  its  antiseptic  action,  its  bubbling  mechanically  re- 
moves the  germs,  germ  products,  and  germ-infested  materials  from 
contact  with  the  delicate  tissues  which  they  are  injuring. 

Germs  are  everywhere.  Ordinarily  they  produce  no  appreci- 
able harm.  When,  however,  they  meet  conditions  favor- 
able to  their  abnormal  propagation  they  are  capable  of  great 
harm. 

For  example  : the  hands  continually  carry  myriads  of  germs, 
which  are  harmless  so  long  as  the  skin  stays  healthy  and 
unbroken.  But  cut  the  skin  and  these  germs  rush  into  the 
flesh  and  then,  unless  checked,  harm  begins — inflammation, 
soreness,  pus,  etc. 

Another  example : the  mouth  is  prolific  of  germs.  We 
ordinarily  think  nothing  of  it,  but  if  food  collects  between 
the  teeth  and  decays,  or  if  the  membranes  become  un- 
healthy from  any  other  causes,  then  these  germs  may 
produce  inestimable  harm. 

The  same  principle  applies  throughout  the  body 

Dioxogen  used  daily  is  a protection  against  the  harm- 
ful activity  of  germs.  It  produces  conditions  of  aseptic 
cleanliness  most  conducive  to  health. 
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It  is  in  accordance  with  the  soundest  and  most 
advanced  laws  of  Hygiene  and  prophylactic 
(disease-preventing)  cleanliness. 

Sold  everywhere  only  in  original  sealed  packages  at 
popular  prices.  An  interesting  booklet  and  sample 
of  Dioxogen  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  the  ,0 

attached  coupon.  y^/^aine 
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of  decrepitude,  nearing  the  end  of  its  ex- 
istence as  a life-supporting  planet.  The 
conditions  of  life  there  now  are  harsh, 
and  the  lines  between  nations  must  have 
disappeared,  for  world-wide  cooperation 
tvith  the  highest  intelligence  must  by 
common  necessity  prevail  to  prolong  ex- 
istence. The  atmosphere  is  thin ; clouds 
are  infrequent;  precipitation  perhaps 
never  occurs  except  in  the  form  of  snow 
about  the  poles.  The  one  source  of  wa- 
ter supply,  Mr.  Lowell  infers  must,  then, 
be  from  the  melting  of  the  polar  caps  in 
summer.  He  has  mapped  an  elaborate 
network  of  faint  markings  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  planet,  which,  he  is  con- 
vinced, trace  the  courses  of  artificial 
channels  constructed  by  the  inhabitants 
to  convey  the  water  to  lower  latitudes. 
It  is  not  the  canals  themselves  that  we 
see,  but  the  resultant  vegetation  along 
their  banks,  and  he  believes  that  he  has 
demonstrated  that  the  apparently  capri- 
cious evanescence  and  reappearance  of 
individual  canals,  long  noted  by  various 
observers,  blends  into  a broad  and  se- 
quent progression  of  virescence,  counter- 
earthwise,  from  pole  to  and  beyond  the 
equator  of  the  planet,  with  each  alternat- 
ing Martian  spring.  Mr.  Lowell  ac- 
knowledges that  the  control  of  a polar 
inundation  and  its  conduct  in  orderly 
courses  undeviatingly  across  continental 
plateaus  and  deprest  sea-beds  is  a feat 
of  stupendous  magnitude;  asserts  it  a 
victory  of  mind  over  matter ; and  makes 
it  his  chief  argument  toward  the  proof 
of  the  existence  of  life  on  Mars,  and  that 
life  of  the  highest  order  of  intelligence. 

After  so  interesting  a presentation,  en- 
riched by  analogies  from  many  and  in- 
spiring sources,  skilfully  selected  and 
arranged,  with  an  instinct  for  literary 
form  and  an  intuitional  felicity  of 
phrase,  the  reviewer  would  prefer  to  put 
cold  criticism  on  the  shelf  and  recom- 
mend without  comment  a book  which 
will  prove  to  readers  of  intelligence  more 
fascinating  than  any  novel  of  the  year. 

But  a score  of  objections  to  Mr. 
Lowell’s  several  finalities  arise  in  a mind 
of  scientific  habit.  No  one  so  well  as  the 
practical  astronomer  knows  the  difficul- 
ties and  the  elusiveness  of  observation 
in  such  fields  as  this ; no  one  can  so  well 
appreciate  the  patient  labor  and  the  long- 
enduring  enthusiasm  of  the  investigator; 


neither  would  any  one  be  more  ready  to 
welcome  actual  advance,  either  in  the 
acquisition  of  new  facts  or  in  the  settle- 
ment of  pending  issues.  This  fascinat- 
ing exposition,  however,  illustrates  in  its 
tone  thruout  the  peril  of  the  tempera- 
ment which  endeavors  to  explain  all 
characteristics  on  a single  principle,  a 
constant  reasoning  by  analogy  where 
analogy  may  not  exist,  an  evident  men- 
tal bias  seeking  less  for  facts  than  for 
demonstrations.  There  has  been  for  this 
reason  a lack  of  responsiveness  to  his 
suggestions  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
working  astronomers,  which  should  not 
be  imputed  to  them  either  as  narrow 
mindedness  or  want  of  cordiality,  but  to 
a fundamental  difference  in  cast  of  mind. 

The  existence  of  a network  of  faint 
markings  on  the  disk  of  Mars  is  not  ques- 
tioned. Observers  with  modern  power- 
ful instruments  under  the  best  condi- 
tions have  seen  them  in  such  profusion 
as  to  defy  the  brush  to  depict  them.  Mr. 
Lowell’s  basic  assumption,  however,  that 
their  geometric  design  absolutely  pre- 
cludes any  interpretation  except  that  of 
artificial  origin  is  not  so  sure.  His  great 
predecessor,  Schiaparelli,  a man  pre- 
eminently of  the  scientific  type  of  mind, 
while  neither  affirming  nor  denying  the 
artificial  origin  of  the  canals,  with  less 
fixt  conviction  that  Nature’s  limitations 
are  known,  once  pointed  out  many  geo- 
metric activities  in  which  she  has  in- 
dulged, and  pertinently  remarked  : “The 
spheroids  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
rings  of  Saturn  were  not  constructed  in 
a turning  lathe,  and  not  with  compasses 
has  Iris  described  within  the  clouds  her 
beautiful  and  regular  arch.” 

Lincoln  Literature,  Old  and  New 

Thomas  Fuller,  in  his  “Church 
Worthies,”  speaks  disparagingly  of  tall 
men — “such  as  are  built  four  stories 
high,  but  ofttimes  are  observed  to  have 
very  little  in  their  cock-loft.”  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  above  the  four-story  line, 
and,  even  after  he  became  President, 
there  were  those  who  “observed”  that  he 
“had  very  little  in  his  cock-loft.”  That 
sort  of  observation  is  now  obsolescent,  if 
not  altogether  obsolete.  On  all  sides 
men  hurry  to  the  front,  anxious  to  say 
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before  they  die  that  they  once  saw,  even 
tho  at  a distance,  that  upper  story  built 
so  high  with  such  picturesque  windows. 
Lincoln  measured  up  against  every  tall 
man  he  happened  to  meet,  and,-  tho  sur- 
past  by  some  in  inches,  he  found  none,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  world  of  today,  tall- 
er in  intellect,  or  roomier  in  heart  dimen- 
sions— all  the  heart  dimensions.  His 
mind  was  not  a barren  palace  for  kings, 
but  rather  a homely  loft  for  all  the  sweet 
grains  from  the  helpful  pastures  of 
human  thought  and  feeling.  His  fist  was 
a hammer ; his  muscles  were  steel ; the 
grip  of  his  arms  was  a thing  to  be 
avoided  by  professional  wrestlers ; and 
after  Douglas  and  Seward  had  made 
their  experiments,  the  most  agile  profes- 
sional statesmen  hesitated  to  come  within 
the  grip  of  his  logic,  when  that  logic, 
warmed  by  the  heat  of  friction,  rang 
upon  the  anvil.  But  with  all  this  physical 
and  intellectual  power,  glorious  as  it  was 
in  action,  the  world  turns  with  greedy 
gladness  to  other  traits  which  indicate 
the  tender-hearted,  right-thinking,  pray- 
erful man — the  true  gentleman — the  first, 
greatest,  and  the  humblest  American.  If 
he  had  a head  four  stories  high,  he  had 
a heart  four  cellars  deep.  This  has  been 
illustrated  in  a thousand  pictures  of  his 
ways  with  children — with  young  soldiers, 
whom  he  seemed  to  regard  all  as  his  chil- 
dren ; children,  at  any  rate,  of  his  heart 
— and  mothers ; and  all  women  were  to 
him  as  mothers. 

In  a little  book  by  M.  L.  Chittenden,1 
Register  of  the  Treasury  for  four  years 
under  Lincoln — a small  book  of  fifty-odd 
pages — one  of  the  soldier  stories  is  told 
— only  one — the  story  of  a young  Ver- 
monter, found  sleeping  on  his  post  as 
sentinel,  his  only  excuse  being  that  he 
was  so  sleepy  that  he  couldn’t  possibly 
keep  awake.  He  was  to  be  shot.  The 
story  is  well  told,  and  to  all  readers  con- 
vincingly, as  it  was  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Be- 
coming interested,  the  President  folded 
up  his  papers,  went  down  to  the  critical 
point  in  our  defensive  outworks,  talked 
half  an  hour  with  the  soldier  boy,  and— 
pardoned  him  ; and  when  he  suggested,  in 
that  fatherly,  quizzical  manner  of  his, 
that  possibly  the  President  might  send  in 

'Lincoln  and  the  Sleeping  Sentinel.  By  L.  E. 
Chittenden.  New  York:  Harper  & Bros..  50  cents. 


a bill  for  services,  the  innocent  boy  of- 
fered all  the  money  he  had,  and  thought 
that  perhaps  the  folks  at  home  would  be 
willing  to  mortgage  the  farm  for  the  rest. 
If  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  hurt  in 
any  way  by  such  a tenderness,  the  world 
at  least  will  be  a brighter  orb  for  it,  and 
will  say  so  all  night  to  the  stars. 

That  he  had  a heart  for  woman’s  as 
well  as  mother’s  love,  is  told  with  pleas- 
ing effect  by  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider,  in  a 
style  perhaps  a little  over-studied  and 
over-conscious — -a  style  of  which  Mr. 
Carlyle  was  the  guilty  inventor.  The 
best  chapter  in  Mr.  Snider’s  book2  is  that 
which  takes  us  to  New  Salem,  where  Lin- 
coln first  took  up  in  earnest  the  study  of 
grammar,  combining  it  with  law  and 
love;  for  he  found  there  the  girl  who  re- 
mained longest  in  his  heart.  Tho  he 
wrote  in  her  school  book  only  the  fact 
that  “Ann  Rutledge  is  learning  gram- 
mar,” the  reader  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life 
knows  that  he  and  Ann  studied  grammar 
together.  The  beautiful  Ann  Rutledge 
died,  and  Lincoln  acknowledges  that  for 
a time  he  “ran  off  the  track.”  “I  did 
really  love  her,”  he  says.  “I  loved  her 
dearly,”  and  he  kept  on  saying  to  himself 
all  the  rest  of  his  life — “I  loved  her  dear- 
ly.” And  we  love  her  for  his  sake ; and 
that  kind  of  love  will  always  be  holy  as 
long  as  Adam  and  Eve  are  remembered. 

Such  tales  of  his  tenderness  and  tears 
are  told  by  nearly  every  man  of  the  hun- 
dreds who  went  up  to  W ashington  to  find 
out  what  was  in  that  four-story  head  and 
the  four-cellar-deep  heart  beneath  it.  It 
takes  all  the  tales  to  round  out  the  sum 
of  the  good  that  was  concealed  in  the 
man.  Fourteen  years  ago,  in  a “Lincoln 
number,”  The  Independent  publisht  the 
impressions  of  more  than  forty  of  these 
observers.  They  were  too  good  to  be 
lost  in  the  files  and  have  been  brought  out 
in  book  form  by  Crowell.5  Every  side 
of  the  man  is  illuminated.  The  difficul- 
ties they  had  in  throwing  the  searchlight 
thru  the  deep  windows  which  let  in  all 
light  but  emitted  only  such  as  he  pleased, 
is  told  by  some.  Some  are  a little  dazzled 

“Abraham  Lincoln:  An  Interpretation  in  Biog- 

raphy. By  Denton  J.  Snider.  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
Sigma  Publishing  Co.  $1.50. 

“Abraham  Lincoln  : Tributes  trom  His  Asso- 

ciates. With  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  William 
Hayes  Ward,  D.D.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
& Co.  60  cents. 
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by  the  curious  frankness  that  occasionally 
flashed  out,  lighting  up  his  homely  fea- 
tures, even  if  it  did  not  tell  much  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  mind.  But  among 
them  all  his  movements  and  the  move- 
ments of  his  mind  become  pretty  well 
fixt.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Bowen  takes  him  to 
Beecher’s  church  in  Brooklyn,  and  after- 
ward, finds  on  the  platform  of  the  Cooper 
Institute  a greater  than  Mr.  Beecher. 
Frederick  W.  Seward  gets  the  new  Pres- 
ident to  Washington,  avoiding  Baltimore 
and  its  treacherous  roughs.  Some  little 
contradictions  have  to  be  reconciled  by 
the  historians  still.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Seward  is  sure  that  his  father  met  the 
silent  midnight  party  at  the  Washington 
station,  and  has  his  father’s  word  for  it ; 
but  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  who  was 
there,  says:  “I  placed  myself  behind  one 
of  the  great  pillars  in  the  Washington 
and  Baltimore  depot,  where  I could  see 
and  not  be  observed.”  Seward  had  not 
then  appeared— “to  my  great  disappoint- 
ment.” Nor  did  he  appear;  the  train  was 
late ; the  watcher  still  waiting,  “with  fear 
and  trembling.”  Every  car  emptied,  and 
no  Mr.  Lincoln.  “I  was  well  nigh  in  de- 
spair, and  when  about  to  leave  I saw 
slowly  emerge  from  the  last  sleeping  car, 
three  persons.  I could  not  mistake  the 
long,  lank  form  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  my 
heart  bounded  with  joy  and  gratitude. 
He  had  on  a soft,  low-crowned  hat,  a 
muffler  round  his  neck,  and  a short  bob- 
tailed overcoat.”  They  got  into  a car- 
riage— the  four  of  them — drove  to  Wil- 
lard’s Hotel,  and  “had  not  been  there  two 
minutes  before  Governor  Seward  hur- 
riedly entered,  much  out  of  breath  and 
somewhat  chagrined  to  think  he  had  not 
been  up  in  season  to  be  at  the  depot  on 
the  arrival  of  the  train.”  Such  is  history. 
These,  however,  are  tangles  for  the  his- 
torian ; not  for  us,  now. 

Other  men — twenty-one  of  them — con- 
tributed to  a book4  publisht  twenty-four 
years  ago  and  now  republisht  with  fresh- 
ness of  illustration,  their  recollections  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  The  nation’s  hero  had  gone 
down  twenty  years  earlier  in  such  a 
crashing  of  two  civilizations  as  has  never 
been  noted  in  the  world’s  annals.  The 

4Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln..  By  Dis- 
tinguished Men  of  His  Time.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Allen  Thorndike  Rice.  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
New  York:  Harper  & Bros.  $2.00. 


air  was  still  atremble  with  the  hurry  call 
of  history  to  make  up  the  record.  Lin- 
coln’s place  was  already  taken  beside 
Washington,  and  the  two  sitting  together 
were  the  marvel  of  the  world.  But  what 
a contrast ! W e know  the  distinction  of 
Washington,  his  dignity  of  bearing,  his 
patrician  manner.  But  the  other?  Here 
is  a picture  of  him  in  the  Court  House  in 
Springfield,  111.,  in  1844 — “sitting  in  a 
cane-bottom  chair  leaning  up  against  the 
partition,  his  feet  on  a round  of  the  chair, 
and  surrounded  by  many  listeners  . . . 
his  anecdotes  were  so  droll,  so  original, 
so  appropriate  and  so  illustrative  of  pass- 
ing incidents  that  one  never  wearied.  He 
never  repeated  a story  or  an  anecdote, 
nor  vexed  the  dull  ear  of  a drowsy  man 
by  thrice  told  tales.”  Three  years  later, 
when  he  was  only  thirty-six,  but  was  al- 
ready “Old  Abe”  to  his  neighbors,  we 
have  another  picture  of  him — this  grand 
man  who  was  to  sit  beside  Washington: 
—“Tall,  angular,  and  awkward,  he  had 
on  a short-waisted,  thin  swallow-tail  coat, 
a short  vest  of  same  material,  thin  panta- 
loons, scarcely  coming  down  to  his 
ankles,  a straw  hat  and  a pair  of  brogans 
with  woolen  socks.”  He  was  not  a proud 
man — this  future  hero  of  a nation,  whose 
hair  Mr.  Beecher  found  one  day  “every- 
way for  Sunday,”  looking  like  “an  aban- 
doned stubble-field,”  his  vest  “going 
free.”  One  day  he  goes  to  the  library  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  whose  judges  he  was 
at  a future  time  to  appoint,  “by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.” 
He  went  there  to  get  law  books.  Put- 
ting together  what  he  wanted,  he  took 
“a  large  bandana  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  tied  them  up,  and  putting  a stick 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  thru  a 
knot  he  had  made  in  his  handkerchief, 
adjusting  the  package  of  books  to  his 
stick,  he  shouldered  it  and  marched  off 
from  the  library  to  his  room.”  He  never 
got  over  the  habit  of  doing  the  thing  he 
wanted  to  do,  easily,  if  not  always  grace- 
fully. When  he  went  to  Washington  as 
president-elect,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  took  it  amiss  that  he 
should  think  of  such  a thing,  the  head  of 
the  army,  Winfield  Scott,  without  con- 
sulting Congress,  applied  to  the  “secret 
service”  to  help  him  find  out  who  in 
Baltimore  didn’t  like  it,  and  why,  and 
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what  they  proposed  to  do  about  it,  any- 
way. When  his  detectives  were  equipt, 
they  were  “all  good  rebels ; they  had  long 
beards  and  wore  slouched  hats  and  seedy 
coats ; they  chewed  tobacco  and  smoked 
cheap  cigars ; damned  the  Yankees  and 
drank  bad  whiskey.”  Thus  they  were 
successful,  and  Lincoln  went  into  Wash- 
ington the  round-about  way ; and  there 
his  greater  life  really  began — misunder- 
stood for  long,  full  of  conflict  in  the  Cab- 
inet, tantalizing  and  worrying  criticism 
in  Congress.  Lincoln  sits  beside  Wash- 
ington in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  the 
world  “observes”  no  particular  difference 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  grain  in 
the  cock-loft. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Whitney  is  known  to 
many  as  the  author  of  “Life  on  the  Cir- 
cuit with  Lincoln.”  He  was  closely  as- 
sociated with  Lincoln  before  his  election 
to  the  presidency,  and  afterward  was  ap- 
pointed paymaster  in  the  army.  His  ac- 
count of  the  great  President6  is  simple 
and  straightforward,  without  literary 
merit ; a careful  collection  of  facts  with- 
out throwing  any  new  light  upon  his 
character  or  making  any  change  in  the 
accepted  picture.  The  value  of  the  work 
seems  rather  to  be  to  corroborate  the 
general  idea  by  a vast  accumulation  of 
facts.  There  will  be  plenty  of  readers 
who  will  be  glad  to  go  over  these  facts 
and  Mr.  Whitney’s  arrangement  is  a 
good  one  to  employ.  For  school  use,  es- 
pecially from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth 
grades,  the  brief  and  interesting  life  of 
Lincoln  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Se- 
ries6 can  be  recommended  without  reser- 
vation. The  brochure  on  Lincoln’s  use 
of  the  P>ible7  shows  how  the  backwoods- 
man acquired  prose  style  which  touched 
the  people  and  astonished  scholars,  a 
point  worth  emphasizing  now  the  Bible 
is  not  the  daily  food  of  the  masses.  Mr. 
Brand  Whitlock,  Mayor  of  Toledo,  and 
author  of  “The  Turn  of  the  Balance,” 
gives  us  in  one  of  the  pocket  volumes  of 
the  “Beacon  Biographies”  a remarkably 
complete  and  satisfactory  sketch  of  Lin- 

“Lincoln  the  Citizen  and  Lincoln  the  Presi- 
dent. New  Edition.  By  Henry  C.  Whitney.  Ed. 
by  Marion  Mills  Miller.  New  York:  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Company.  $2.50. 

“The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  By  Charles  W.  Moores.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  25  cents. 

’Lincoln's  Use  of  the  Bible.  By  S.  Trevena 
Jackson.  New  York:  Eaton  & Main.  25  cents. 

•Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Brand  Whitlock.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  & Company.  50  cents. 


coin’s  life  with  teferences  to  the  best 
sources  of  fuller  information.* 

The  Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  William  C.  Piercy,  M.  A.  With 
Colored  Maps  and  363  Illustrations.  8vo, 
pp.  xvi,  974.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  $5.00  net. 

We  have  here  another  compact,  one- 
volume  dictionary  of  the  Bible,  intended 
for  those  who  cannot  afford  the  Hast- 
ings or  Cheyne  dictionary  of  four  vol- 
umes. Of  course  there  is  great  compact- 
ness required  in  order  to  include  the  arti- 
cles in  the  larger  dictionaries,  and  to 
make  room  for  illustrations  which  those 
dictionaries  conspicuously  lack.  But  the 
chief  purpose  is  to  supply  a volume  con- 
fessedly conservative  in  its  theology,  not 
simply  more  conservative  than  Cheyne’s, 
but  also  than  Hastings’s.  In  this  the  edi- 
tor has  succeeded.  This  is  seen  in  the 
prominence  of  Dr.  James  Orr  as  writer 
of  the  article  about  the  “Pentateuch” 
and  other  articles  touching  on  inspira- 
tion and  the  higher  criticism.  The  mira- 
cle is  not  explained  away  in  the  story  of 
Jonah,  but  partially  in  that  of  Balaam’s 
ass.  Equally  Samson’s  exploits  are  his- 
torical, but  with  “Oriental  exaggera- 
tions.” We  observe,  however,  that  the 
Second  Isaiah  is  recognized  by  Prof. 
James  Robertson,  who  writes  the  article 
on  the  prophet;  but  this  is  rather  an  ex- 
ception to  the  generally  “safe”  character 
of  this  dictionary.  We  must  question 
the  wisdom  of  depending  so  much  on 
Col.  C.  R.  Conder  on  such  topics  as 
“Writing”  and  “Semitic  Languages.” 
Colonel  Conder  appears  to  have  been  the 
special  adviser  or  co-editor.  The  state- 
ment on  p.  955  that  all  our  alphabets  go 
back  to  the  Syrian  Flittites  is  one  of 
Conder’s  notions,  and  he  does  not  even 
mention  the  usual  reference  to  the 
Egyptian  hieratic  writing.  American 
contributors  are  very  few.  We  find  in 
the  list  of  a hundred  writers  only  one 
American,  Prof.  George  F.  Wright,  of 
Oberlin.  The  numerous  illustrations  are 
valuable,  altho  we  hesitate  to  recognize 
the  “tree  of  the  knowledge  of  Good  and 
Evil”  on  the  famous  “temptation  seal” 
on  p.  276.  This  compact  volume  will  fill 
a useful  service,  as  it  is  crammed  with 
information,  and  the  student  will  dis- 
cover its  purpose  in  the  conflict  against 
the  school  of  higher  critics. 


